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Paulownia  tomentosa.  Reproduced  from  photograph  of  tree  in  New  York  Bot- 
anical Garden,  taken  in  Feb.  1922. 
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PAULOWNIA  IN  WINTER 

WITH  PLATES  267  AND  268 

Paulownia  tomentosa  or  P.  imperialis,  under  each  of  which 
names  it  is  known,  is  a  conspicuous  tree  at  all  seasons,  especially 
in  spring,  by  reason  of  the  panicles  of  purple,  fragrant,  trumpet- 
shaped  flowers  that  are  in  full  bloom  before  the  appearance  of 
the  leaves,  and  in  summer,  when  the  broad,  velvety  leaves  have 
reached  their  full  size1.  Later,  in  autumn,  the  clusters  of  ovate 
seed  pods  stand  out  prominently  in  connection  with  the  naked 
branches,  so  that  throughout  the  entire  period  of  seasonal 
growth  some  one  striking  feature  is  always  apparent.  During 
winter,  also,  when  flowers,  leaves,  and  most  of  the  seed-pods 
have  disappeared,  it  is  still  conspicuous  among  all  other  de- 
ciduous trees  in  this  region  because  of  its  erect,  branching, 
terminal  panicles  of  velvety-browrn  flowers  buds,  often  a  foot 
or  more  in  length,  that  can  hardly  fail  to  attract  the  attention 
of  even  a  causal  observer. 

These  wrinter-bud  panicles,  which  are  actually  formed  late 
in  the  preceding  summer,  are  particularly  interesting  because 
they  are  not  contracted  into  single,  closely  compacted,  winter 
buds,  such  as  we  are  familiar  with  in  connection  writh  nearly  all 
of  the  trees  and  shrubs  in  this  latitude,  as  in  the  lilac  for  example 
(Plate  268,  fig.  2),  which  expand  in  the  following  spring  and 

1  The  leaves,  more  particularly  those  borne  upon  saplings  and  young  vig- 
orous shoots,  are  larger  than  those  of  any  other  species  of  tree  in  this  latitude 
and  are  strikingly  suggestive  of  tropical  foliage.  A  beautiful  example  of  a 
tree  showing  this  character,  growing  a  short  distance  southeast  of  the  museum 
building,  was  described  and  figured  in  the  Journal  for  January  1907. 
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gradually  develop  into  flowering  panicles.  The  winter-bud  stage 
of  Paulownia  is  represented  by  a  fully  developed  panicle  (Plate 
268,  Fig.  1),  of  which  each  individual  embryo  flower  consists 
of  an  adequately  protected  bud,  so  that  the  entire  panicle  is 
prepared  to  burst  at  once  into  full  blossom  when  the  proper 
time  arrives.  The  interesting  significance  of  this  character  is 
that,  superficially  at  least,  it  appears  to  represent  a  tropical 
habit  of  growth  that  has  adapted  itself  to  winter  conditions, 
and  may  be  inferred  to  represent  a  modified  ancestral  character 
that  is  a  relic  of  some  time  in  the  past  when  the  genus  probably 
flourished  under  tropical  or  semi-tropical  conditions.  In- 
cidentally also,  this  inference  is  strengthened  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  the  tree  is  able  to  live  in  localities  where  the  winter 
temperature  frequently  kills  the  flower  buds.  In  other  words 
the  weakest  feature  of  the  tree,  under  cold  climatic  conditions, 
is  the  apparently  tropical  habit  of  its  inflorescence.  The  fact 
that  the  flowers  do  not  bloom  until  relatively  late  in  the  season, 
in  the  latter  part  of  April  and  early  in  May,  when  warm  or 
mild  weather  is  practically  assured,  would  also  seem  to  favor 
the  idea  of  a  warm-climate  ancestry. 

Another  interesting  and  significant  fact  is  that  Paulownia, 
formerly  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  Scrophulariaceae  or 
Figwort  family,  is  now  accredited  to  the  Bignoniaceae  or  Trum- 
pet-creeper family  with  its  500  or  more  species  that  are  almost 
all  restricted  in  their  distribution  to  tropical  regions.  The 
only  species  of  the  family  that  occur  in  our  region,  other  than 
Paulownia,  are  the  Trumpet  Vine  {Bignonia  radicans),  and  the 
Smoking  Bean  or  Catalpa  tree;  but  it  is  doubtful  if  either  of 
these  is  indigenous  as  far  north  as  the  latitude  of  New  York. 

Very  little  is  known  about  the  origin  or  geologic  history  of 
Paulownia.  Only  one  fossil  species,  P.  Europaea,  based  en- 
tirely upon  imperfect  remains  of  leaves,  is  recorded  in  paleo- 
botanical  literature.  This  species  was  found  in  France,  in 
deposits  of  late  Tertiary  (Pliocene)  age;  but  as  to  its  previous 
ancestry,  or  the  former  extent  of  the  geographic  distribution 
of  the  genus,  there  are,  as  yet,  no  available  paleontologic  records. 
In  Europe  it  was  evidently  exterminated  by  the  ice  and  cold  of 
the  Glacial  epoch,  but  it  maintained  its  existence  in  Eastern 
Asia,  where  it  is  an  element  in  the  native  flora  of  that  region. 
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Fig.  1.    Expanded  winter-bed  panicle  of  Paulownia, 
Fig.  2     Contracted  winter-bud  panicles  of  lilac. 

Both  are  slightly  and  proportionaly  reduced  in  size.  The  specimens  from  which  the 
figures  were  made  were  gathered  Jan.  24,  1922. 
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Elsewhere  throughout  the  world  it  is  represented  only  by  trees 
that  have  been  introduced  and  by  some  that  have  escaped 
from  cultivation. 

Arthur  Hollick 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS  FOR  EVERYBODY 

At  this  season  of  the  year  when  leaves  are  falling  everywhere, 
when  the  tender  flowers  have  succumbed  to  the  early  frost, 
when  all  vegetation  heralds  the  approach  of  winter  and  the 
general  aspect  of  things  is  suggestive  of  the  dying  year,  comes 
the  Chrysanthemum.  It  bursts  forth  in  all  its  lavish  beauty, 
coming  as  a  glorious  climax  to  wind  up  the  floral  year.1 

It  is  an  old  and  well  known  flower,  but  the  Chrysanthemum 
of  the  past  made  its  chief  appeal  to  those  who  had  greenhouses 
to  give  it  the  necessary  shelter  to  bring  the  flowers  to  perfection. 

In  recent  years  great  changes  have  been  wrought  and  new 
types  and  varieties  have  been  developed  so  that  to-day  we  have 
real  hardy  Chrysanthemums  which  anybody  who  wishes  to, 
in  town  or  country,  can  grow  in  the  garden.  This  is  not  a  mere 
figure  of  speech,  for  as  I  rode  up  on  an  elevated  train  I  saw 
glorious  white,  yellow,  pink  and  crimson  Chrysanthemums 
which  had  been  planted  in  boxes  in  a  small  backyard  in  the 
heart  of  the  city,  truly  a  charming  little  floral  oasis  in  a  desert 
of  dirt  and  disorder. 

You  can  have  a  perfect  riot  of  Chrysanthemums  if  you  wish 
it,  for  a  period  of  from  six  to  eight  weeks.  Given  the  heart's 
desire,  the  rest  is  comparatively  easy.  The  cost,  too,  is  iittle. 
for  young  plants  can  be  purchased  at  planting  time  in  May, 
for  about  twenty  cents  each. 

Culture — Let  us  start  in  imagination  with  such  plants  as 
you  can  procure  from  any  reputable  dealer.  The  month  of 
May  is  a  good  time  to  plant  them  out.  They  will  grow  in  any 
ordinary  garden  soil,  but  if  the  soil  is  poor,  enrich  it  by  adding 
some  bone  meal  or  pulverized  sheep  manure,  which  can  be 
obtained  from  seedsmen  in  handy,  small  packages.  About 

1  Abstract  of  lecture  by  Mr.  Arthur  Herrington,  November  6,  1921,  at 
the  X.  Y.  Botanical  Garden. 
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two  weeks  after  planting,  when  the  young  plants  have  become 
established  and  started  to  grow,  pinch  or  cut  off  the  growing 
tip.  This  pinching  tends  to  make  the  plants  bushy,  well 
branched  and  comparatively  self-supporting.  A  second  pinch- 
ing may  be  given  if  the  plants  seem  to  be  growing  too  tall,  but 
do  not  pinch  later  than  the  last  week  in  June. 

Feeding — If  the  plants  indicate  the  need  of  a  little  stimulant 
by  reason  of  poverty  of  soil  they  can  be  given  liquid  food.  A 
tablespoonful  of  nitrate  of  soda  dissolved  in  two  gallons  of 
water  will  work  wonders,  but  do  not  apply  it  more  than  twice 
during  the  season.  Sheep  manure,  too,  may  be  spread  on  the 
ground  and  watered  in. 

Pests  &  Diseases — The  one  persistent  but  not  serious  pest, 
if  taken  in  time,  is  Aphis  or  Green  Fly.  It  invariably  appears 
during  the  growing  season.  It  must  be  killed  by  a  contact 
poison  and  the  best  remedy  is  a  Nicotine  preparation  such  as 
"Black  Leaf  40,"  applied  as  directed  on  the  container,  in  a  fine 
mist-spray  which  thoroughly  wets  the  shoots  and  the  insects 
on  them.  If  you  have  no  facilities  for  spraying  then  smother 
the  shoots  with  tobacco  dust.  Mildew  sometimes  appears 
and  is  indicated  by  white  patches  on  the  leaves  caused,  usually, 
by  lack  of  sufficient  water.  Under  opposite  conditions,  such 
as  a  season  of  heavy  rains  and  hot  humid  weather,  leaf-spot, 
which  causes  the  leaves  to  turn  black  and  fall  off,  may  become 
prevalent.  Both  of  these  can  be  checked  and  controlled  by 
using  Sulphide  of  Potassium  or  "Liver  of  Sulfur"  dissolved, 
one  ounce  in  two  gallons  of  water  and  sprayed  on  the  foliage. 
It  can  be  obtained  from  any  good  chemist. 

Varieties  to  Grow — There  are  now  in  cultivation  so  many 
varieties  of  good  outdoor  Chrysanthemums  that  a  dealer's  list 
is  bewildering  to  the  beginner,  so  the  following  selection  is 
given  as  a  help. 

Early  flowering  kinds  which  commence  to  bloom  in  September. 

White  Smith 's  Advance 

Yellow  Cranf  ordia 

Pink  Charles  Jolly 

Bronze  A.  Barham 

Pompons,  Large-flowered 

Pink  Lilian  Doty 
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White  White  Doty 

Yellow  Connie  Dick 

Bronze  Anna  Moran 

Pompons,  small-flowered 

Light  pink.  .  .Little  Gem 

Deep  pink .  . .  Rose  Trevenna 

Yellow  Zenobia  and  the  Baby 

Bronze  Mrs  Frank  Wilcox 

Single-flowered  Varieties 

Pink  Mrs.  Buckingham  &  Kitty  Riches 

Very  early 

White  Mensa 

Yellow  Golden  Mensa 

Bronze  Glorianna  and  Ida  Schiff 


CONFERENCE  NOTES  FOR  JANUARY. 

At  the  conference  of  the  scientific  staff  and  registered  students 
of  the  Garden  on  January  4th,  reports  were  given  by  Dr.  M. 
A.  Howe  and  Professor  R.  A.  Harper  of  the  meetings  of  the 
A.  A.  A.  S.  at  Toronto.  Dr.  N.  L.  Britton  then  displayed 
specimens  of  a  "witches  broom"  from  a  plant  of  Opuntia 
Dillenii  recently  sent  from  Bermuda  by  Professor  H.  H.  Whetzel. 
The  "broom"  consists  of  slender  elongated  branches  very 
different  from  the  normal  branches  of  the  plant.  The  parti- 
cular interest  in  this  material  is  that  the  marvel  for  Bermuda 
of  the  Floridian  Opuntia  Pes-Corvi,  collected  by  the  Challenger 
Expedition,  may  have  been  based  on  similar  specimens. 

A.  B.  Stout 

Secretary  of  the  Conference 


NOTES,  NEWS  AND  COMMENT 

At  the  meetings  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science,  the  Botanical  Society  of  America,  and  affiliated 
organizations,  held  in  Toronto,  December  27-30,  192 1,  the 
Garden  was  represented  by  Prof.  R.  A.  Harper,  Chairman  of 
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the  Scientific  Directors,  and  Dr.  Marshall  A.  Howe,  Curator. 
In  the  joint  session  symposium  on  "The  Utility  of  the  Species 
Concept,"  Professor  Harper  discussed  the  subject  "from  the 
point  of  view  of  a  morphologist.  "  In  the  General  Section  of  the 
Botanical  Society  of  America,  he  presented  a  paper  on  "The 
Evolution  of  the  Hymenium  and  the  Classification  of  the 
Uredineae."  In  the  absence  of  Dr.  Millspaugh,  Dr.  Howe 
acted  as  chairman  of  the  Systematic  Section  of  the  Botanical 
Society  of  America  and  also  read  a  paper  under  the  title  of 
"Remarks  on  Fossil  Coralline  Algae  from  Trinidad,  B.  W.  I." 
Following  the  annual  "Dinner  for  all  Botanists,"  held  at  the 
King  Edward  Hotel,  Dr.  Howe,  in  the  unavoidable  absence  of 
Dr.  N.  L.  Britton,  the  retiring  President  of  the  Botanical 
Society  of  America,  presented  "A  Communication  from  the 
Retiring  President."  Dr.  Britton 's  communication  consisted 
essentially  of  his  best  wishes  and  his  personal  check  for  one 
thousand  dollars  "to  be  applied  to  any  part  of  the  work  of 
the  Society"  deemed  most  necessary  or  desirable.  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Britton  were  unanimously  elected  Pations  of  the  Botanical 
Society  of  America.  The  total  registered  attendance  at  the 
Toronto  meetings  was  somewhat  more  than  eighteen  hundred, 
of  whom  two  hundred  or  more  were  botanists. 

From  the  Office  of  Blister  Rust  Control  of  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
the  Garden  has  received  a  splendid  exhibit  of  the  white  pine 
blister  rust  and  illustrations  of  the  methods  employed  for  its 
control.  The  exhibit  consists  of  four  large  hand  colored  photo- 
graphs, specimens  of  the  diseased  plants  and  suitable,  artisti- 
cally printed  labels.  The  white  pine  blister  is  one  of  our  most 
dangerous  introduced  parasites  and  the  Government  is  doing 
all  in  its  power  to  warn  the  public  of  its  danger  and  to  show 
how  to  detect  it  and  the  best  means  to  be  employed  for  its 
control.  The  exhibit  is  installed  in  corner  case  (18)  on  the 
second  floor  of  the  museum  building.. 

A  letter  recently  received  from  Dr.  A.  Pulle,  professor  of 
systematic  botany  in  the  University  of  Utrecht,  Holland,  tells 
us  that  the  University  has  come  into  possession  of  a  second 
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botanical  garden,  presented  by  the  heirs  of  the  late  August 
Janssen,  who  founded  this  garden  in  1905  near  his  country 
residence  about  15  kilometers  from  Utrecht.  It  is  to  be  called 
"Cantons  park"  and  already  contains  many  important  speci- 
mens of  plants.  Professor  Pulle  is  director  of  the  new  garden, 
and  we  have  sent  him  a  complete  set  of  Bulletin  of  the  New 
York  Botanical  Garden  as  a  contribution  to  the  library,  in  ex- 
change. Professor  Went  remains  director  of  the  older  garden 
of  the  University. 

Dr.  N.  L.  Britton  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Britton  and  Miss 
M.  S.  Brown,  left  New  York  January  21st  for  Porto  Rico,  to 
be  absent  about  ten  weeks.  They  will  make  their  headquarters 
at  Coamo  Springs  and  continue  the  botanical  exploration  of 
the  island. 

700  biology  students  from  Morris  High  School  visited  the 
Garden  on  January  18,  filling  every  seat  in  the  large  auditorium 
where  public  lectures  are  given.  Mr.  Inman  addressed  the 
pupils  at  9:30  on  the  subject  of  "Forestry,"  using  handsome 
lantern  slides;  and  the  various  classes  were  shown  through  the 
conservatories  by  their  own  teachers  and  members  of  the  Gar- 
den Staff. 

About  20  young  ladies  from  the  Froebel  League  Training 
School,  of  Riverdale,  made  a  special  visit  to  the  Garden  on  the 
afternoon  of  January  25,  to  study  the  classification  of  plants, 
and  the  methods  of  mounting,  preserving,  drawing,  and  investi- 
gating plant  collections.  They  were  guided  through  the  various 
departments  of  the  museum  building  by  Miss  Potter  and  a 
member  of  the  Garden  Staff. 

Meteorology  for  January:  The  total  precipitation  for  the 
month  was  1.75  inches,  of  which  0.70  inches  (seven  inches  by 
snow  measurement)  fell  as  snow.  The  maximum  temperatures 
recorded  for  each  week  were  as  follows:  500  on  the  5th,  490  on 
the  9th,  450  on  the  19th  and  390  on  the  29th.  The  minimum 
temperatures  were:  70  on  the  3rd,  160  on  the  13th,  130  on  the 
23rd  and  50  on  the  26th. 
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Bain,  Francis.  The  natural  history  of  Prince  Edward  Island.  Charlotte- 
town,  1890. 

Bateson,  William.    Problems  of  genetics.    New  Haven,  19 13. 

Bicknell,  Clarence.  Flowering  plants  and  ferns  of  the  Riviera  and  neighbor- 
ing mountains.    London,  1885. 

Bingley,  Wtilliam.  North  Wales;  including  its  scenery,  antiquities,  customs, 
and  some  sketches  of  its  natural  history..  .2  vols.    London,  1804. 

Boston  journal  of  natural  history.    Vols.  1,2.    Boston,  1837-39. 

Buckley,  Samuel  Botsford.  A  preliminary  report  of  The  Texas  Geological 
and  Agricultural  Survey,  Austin,  1866. 

First   annual   report,    Houston,    1874.       .  .  .      Second  annual 
report,  Houston,  1876. 

Bulletin  from  the  laboralories  of  natural  history  of  the  State  University  of 
Iowa.    Vols.  1-5.    Iowa  City,  1888-1904. 

Clarke,  Maud  Umfreville.    Nature's  own  gardens.    London,  1907. 

Clements,  Frederic  Edward.  Plant  indicators.  Washington,  1920. 
(Given  by  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington.) 

Compilation  of  narratives  of  explorations  in  Alaska.    Washington,  1900. 

The  code  of  nomenclature  and  check  list  of  North  American  birds  adopted  by 
the  American  Ornithologists'  Union.    New  York,  1886. 

Coultas,  Harland.  What  may  be  learned  from  a  tree.  Ed.  2.  Phila- 
delphia, i860. 

Cranz,  David.    The  history  of  Greenland,  translated  from  the  High-Dutch. 
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2  vols.    London,  1767. 

Czapek,  Friedrick,  Guttenberg,  Hermann  von,  &  Baur,  Erwin. 
Physiologie  und  Okblogie.  I.  Botanischer  Teil.    Leipzig,  191 7. 

Dowd,  Alice  M.  Our  common  wild  flowers  of  springtime  and  autumn. 
Boston,  1906. 

Eaton,  Amos.  A  botanical  dictionary  ....  a  translation  from  the 
French  of  Louis-Claude  Richard.    New  Haven.  18 16. 

FitzGerald,  Edward  Arthur.    The  highest  Andes.    New  York,  1899. 

Forster,  Carl  Friedrick.  Handbuch  der  Cacteenkunde  ....  vermehrt 
von  Theodor  Riimpler.    Ed.  2.    Leipzig,  1885. 

Foslie,  Mikal  Heggelund.    Seventeen  papers  on  algae.  1895-1901. 

Gager,  Charles  Stuart.  Heredity  and  evolution  in  plants.  Phila- 
delphia, 1920. 

Giornale  d' Italia  spettanie  alia  scienza  naturale.  Vols.  1-9.  Venezia, 
I764-73- 

Grant,  George  Monro.  Ocean  to  ocean.  Sanford  Fleming's  expedition 
through  Canada  in  1872.    Toronto,  1873. 

Gribble,  Francis  Henry.    The  early  mountaineers.    London,  1899. 

Gruenberg,  Benjamin  Charles.    Elementary  biology .    New  York,  c  19 19. 

Haliburton,  Thomas  Chandler.  An  historical  and  statistical  account  of 
Nova  Scotia.    2  vols.    Halifax,  1829. 

Harshberger,  John  William.  A  text-book  of  mycology  and  plant  pathology. 
Philadelphia,  C1917. 

Higginson,  Thomas  Wentworth.  The  procession  of  the  flowers,  and 
kindred  papers.    Boston,  C1897. 

Hooke,  Robert.    Micrographia.    London,  1665. 

Horticultural  register  and  gardener's  magazine.  Vols.  3  &  4.  Boston,  1837- 
39- 

Josselyn,  John.  An  account  of  two  voyages  to  New-England  made  during 
the  year  1638,  1663.    Boston,  1865. 

Josselyn,  John.    New-England's  rarities.    Boston,  1865. 

Journal  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  [of  New  Zealand).  Vols.  4-22. 
Wellington,  1912-1921.  (By  exchange  with  the  New  Zealand  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Industries  and  Commerce.) 

Kane,  Elisha  Kent.  Arctic  explorations  in  the  years  1853,  '54,  '55.  2 
vols.    Philadelphia,  1856. 

Lapham,  Increase  Allen.  Wisconsin;  its  geography  and  topography  .  .  . 
natural  history,  soil  [and]  productions.    Milwaukee,  1846. 

Linnaeus,  Carl.    Auctores  botanici.    L'psaliae,  1759. 

Linnaeus,  Carl.    Calendarium  florae.    Upsaliae,  1756. 

Linnaeus,  Carl.    Centuria  I.  planlarum.    Upsaliae,  1755. 

Linnaeus,  Carl.    De  Anandria.    L'psaliae,  1745. 

Linnaeus,  Carl.    De  Belula  nana.    Stockholmiae,  1743. 

Linnaeus,  Carl.    De  coloniis  plantarum.    Upsaliae,  1768. 

Linnaeus,  Carl.    De  cortice  peruviano.    Upsaliae,  1758. 

Linnaeus,  Carl.    De  Dulcamara.    Upsaliae,  1771. 

Linnaeus,  Carl.    De  horticultura  academica.    Upsaliae,  1754. 
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De  Ledo  palustri.    Upsaliae,  1775. 
De  Passiflora.    Holmiae,  1745 
De  Peloria.    Upsaliae,  1744. 
De  prolepsi  plantarum.    Upsaliae.  1763. 
De  Spigelia  anthelmia.    Upsaliae,  1758. 
De  Viola  ipecacuanha.    Upsaliae,  1774. 
Ficus.    Upsaliae.  1744. 
Flora  Akerdensis.    Upsaliae,  1769. 
Flora  capensis.    Upsaliae,  1759. 
Hortus  culinaris.    Holmiae,  1764. 
Hortus  upsaliensis.    Upsaliae,  1745. 
Lignum  quassiae.     Upsaliae,  1763. 
Mundum  invisibilem  breviter  delineatura. 

Nova  plantarum  genera.    Upsaliae,  1 75 1 . 
Planta  cimicifuga.    Upsaliae.  1774. 


L'psaliae, 


Polus  coffeae.    Upsaliae,  1761. 
Planlae  surinamenses .    Upsaliae,  1775. 
Polus  theae.    Upsaliae,  1765. 
Reformatio  botanices.    Upsaliae,  1762. 
Rhabarbarum.    Upsaliae,  1752. 
Splachnum.    Stockholmiae,  1750. 
Sponsalia  plantarum.    Stockholmiae,  1746. 
Termini  botanici.    Upsaliae,  1762. 
Loudon,  Jane  Wells.    British  wild  flowers.    London,  1847. 
Lowe,  Efhraim  Noble.    Plants  of  Mississippi.    Jackson,  192 1.  (Given 
by  the  author.) 

McMurtrie,  H.  Sketches  of  Louisville  and  its  environs;  including  .  .  . 
a  Florula  louisvillensis.    Louisville,  1879. 

Macoun,  John.  Manitoba  and  the  great  North-West.  Guelph,  1882. 
Matthes,  Benno.  Reise-Bilder.  Bilder  aus  Texas.  Dresden,  1861. 
Miscellanea  curiosa.    3  vols.    London,  1705-07. 

[.Nelson,  John].  "Senilis."  Pinaceae:  being  a  handbook  of  the  firs  and 
pines.    London,  1866. 

New  England  journal  of  medicine  and  surgery,  and  the  collateral  branches 
of  science.       14  vols.    Boston,  1812-25. 

[Nicolson].    Essai  sur  Vhistoire  naturelle  de  St.  Domingue.    Paris,  1776. 

Padilla,  Sisto  Alberto.  Diccionario  botanico  y  portatil  de  las  tres  Amer- 
icas. Ahuachapan,  1917.    (Given  by  Dr.  J.  N.  Rose.) 

Pallad'in,  Vladimir  Iwanowitsch.  Plant  physiology.  Ed.  by  Burton 
Edward  Livingston.    Philadelphia,  1918. 

Proceedings  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia.  Vols,  for 
1872-82.    Philadelphia,  1873-83. 

Proceeding  of  the  Iowa  Park  and  Forestry  Association.  Vols.  1-6.  Iowa 
City,  1902-06. 

Random  notes  on  natural  history.    Vols.  1-3.    Providence,  1883-86. 
Registro  trimestre,  0  colleccion  de  memorias  de  historia,  literatura,  ciencias 
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y  artes.    Mexico,  1832-33. 

Reports  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  meetings  of  the  Association  of  American 
Geologists  and  Naturalists.    Boston,  1843. 

Ruschenberger,  William  Samuel  Waithman.  Elements  of  botany. 
Philadelphia,  1846. 

Rush,  Benjamin.  An  account  of  the  sugar-maple  tree  of  the  United  States. 
London,  1792. 

Saccardo,  Pier  Andrea.  Chromotaxia  sen  Nomenclator  colorum  poly- 
glottus  additis  speciminibus  color atis  ad  usum  botanicorum  el  zoologorum. 
Patavii,  1891. 

Sagard,  Gabriel.    Histoire  du  Canada.    4  vols.    Paris,  1865. 

Schoolcraft,  Henry  Rowe.  Narrative  of  an  expedition  through  the  upper 
Mississippi  to  Itasca  Lake.    New  York,  1834. 

Simpson,  Thomas.  Narrative  of  the  discoveries  on  the  north  coast  of  America; 
effected  by  the  officers  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  during  the  years  1836- 
jq.    London,  1843. 

Strong,  A.  B.  The  American  flora.  Ed.  2.  Vols.  1,  2.  (In  or'ginal 
numbers  as  issued;  incomplete.)    New  York,  1850-51. 

Tatham,  William.    A  few  hints  and  remarks  for  the  use  of  the    .    .  . 
physicians  and  students  of  His  M.  C.  Majesty's  Botanic  garden  at  Madrid 
intended  to  introduce  a  botanical  correspondence  with  the  principal  botanists  of 
the  United  States.    Madrid,  1796.    (MS.  copy  presented  by  Mr.  Benjamin 
W.  Hunt.  ) 

Thompson,  Zadock.  History  of  Vermont,  natural,  civil,  and  statistical. 
Burlington,  1853. 

Transactions  of  the  Albany  Institute.    Vols.  6-9.    Albany,  1870-79. 

Transactions  of  the  American  Institute  of  Homoeopathy.  Vol.  1.  Phila- 
delphia, 1846. 

Warden,  David  Baillie.  A  choro graphical  and  statistical  description  of 
the  District  of  Columbia.    Paris,  1816. 

Waterman,  Catherine  H.    Flora's  lexicon.    Philadelphia,  1839. 

Weaver,  John  Ernst.  Root  development  in  the  grassland  formation. 
Washington,  1920.    (Given  by  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington.) 

Weaver,  John  Ernst.  The  ecological  relations  of  roots.  Washington, 
19 19.    (Given  by  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington.) 

White,  Gilbert.    The  natural  histroy  of  Selbourne.    New  York,  1903. 

Williams,  Samuel.  The  natural  and  civil  history  of  Vermont.  Walpole, 
1794- 

Willstatter,  Richard,  &  Stoll,  Arthur.  Untersuchungen  uber  die 
Assimilation  der  Kohlensdure.    Berlin,  1918. 

Zeitschrift  fur  Pflanzenzuchtung.    Vols.  1-7.    Berlin,  1913-20. 

Museum  and  Herbarium 

184  specimens  of  flowering  plants  from  Sable  Islands.  (By  exchange  with 
Harvard  University.) 

3  specimens  of  sedges  from  Long  Island,  New  York.  (Given  by  Mr.  W. 
C.  Ferguson.) 
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2  photographs  of  cacti.  (By  exchange  with  the  U.  S.  National  Museum.) 
i  specimen  of  Cynosurus  echinatus  from  Oregon.    (Given  by  Mr.  R.  V. 

Bradshaw.) 

120  specimens  of  flowerless  plants  from  Africa  and  America.  (By  exchange 
with  the  U.  S.  National  Museum.) 

29  specimens  of  flowering  plants  from  Staten  Island,  New  York.  (Given 
by  Dr.  A.  Hollick.) 

1  specimen  of  Polygonum  puritanorum  from  Massachusetts.  (By  exchange 
with  Harvard  University.) 

63  specimens  of  mosses  from  Haiti.  (By  exchange  with  the  U.  S.  National 
Museum.) 

1057  specimens  of  flowering  and  flowerless  plants  from  British  Guiana. 
(Given  by  the  Department  of  Science  and  Agriculture  of  British  Guiana.) 

19  specimens  of  mojses  from  California.  (By  exchange  with  Mrs.  C.  C. 
Hall.) 

13  specimens  of  mosses  from  Colombia.  (Collected  by  Dr.  H.  H.  Rusby 
and  Dr.  F.  W.  Pennell.) 

254  specimens  of  mosses  from  Canada.  (By  exchange  with  the  Missouri 
Botanical  Garden.) 

10  specimens  of  mosses  from  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey.  (By  exchange 
with  Mr.  Edwin  B.  Bartram.) 

59  specimens  of  mosses  from  Montana.  (By  exchange  with  the  U.  S,  Na- 
tional Museum.) 

1  specimen  of  moss  from  North  Carolina.  (By  exchange  with  Mr.  W.  \V. 
Diehl.) 

21  specimens  of  mosses  from  French  Guiana.  )  Collected  by  Mr.  W.  E. 
Broadway.) 

1  specimen  of  Hypocrella  guarantica  from  Porto  Rico.  (By  exchange 
with  Mr.  C.  E.  Chardon.) 

20  specimen  of  smuts  from  Idaho  and  Utah.  (Given  by  Mr.  Geo.  Zundel.) 
9  specimens  of  Endothia  from  various  localities.     (By  exchange  with  Dr. 

C.  L.  Shear.) 

8  types  of  species  of  Russula  from  Michigan.  (Given  by  Professor  C. 
H.  Kauffman.) 

3  specimens  of  polypores  from  Samoa.  (By  exchange  with  Professor  W. 
A.  Setshell.) 

150  specimens  of  rusts  from  tropical  America.  (By  exchange  with  Pro- 
fessor E.  W.  D.  Holway.) 

1  collection  of  Hebeloma  flexuosipes  from  Connecticut.  (By  exchange 
with  Professor  H.  L.  Wells.) 

1  specimen  of  Grifola  gigantea  from  Riverdale,  New  York.  (By  exchange 
with  Mrs.  J.  R.  Delafield.) 

1  specimen  of  Amanita  glabriceps  from  Mt.  Vernon,  New  York.  (By- 
exchange  with  Mr.  A.  W.  Dreyfoos.) 

1  specimen  and  2  photographs  of  Lentinus  lepideus  from  Washington. 

D.  C.    (By  exchange  with  Dr.  J.  N.  Rose.) 
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I  specimen  of  Mutinus  elegans  from  Portland,  Connecticut.  (Collected 
by  Dr.  F.  J.  Seaver.) 

I  specimen  of  Mycena  gloiocyanea  from  New  York.  (Collected  by  Dr.  W. 
A.  Murrill.) 

I  specimen  of  Porta  semitincta  from  Pennsylvania.  By  exchange  with 
Dr.  L.  O.  Overholts.) 

960  specimens  of  fungi  and  lichens  from  Florida.  (Collected  by  Dr.  J.  K. 
Small  and  Messrs.  George  K.  Small  and  J.  B.  DeWinkeler.) 

9  specimens  of  banana  products.  (Given  by  the  Banana  Speciality  Com- 
pany.) 

II  specimens  of  fungi  from  Jamaica.  (By  exchange  with  the  U.  S. 
Museum.) 

•415  specimens  of  flowering  plants  from  Nova  Scotia.  (By  exchange  with 
Harvard  University.) 

509  specimens  of  flowering  plants  from  various  localities.  (By  exchange 
with  the  U.  S.  National  Museum.) 

1400  specimens  of  ferns  and  flowering  plants  from  Florida.  (Collected 
by  Dr.  J.  K.  Small  and  Messrs.  George  K.  Small  and  J.  B.  DeWinkeler.) 

124  specimens  of  flowerless  and  flowering  plants  from  North  America 
and  South  America.    (By  exchange  with  the  U.  S.  National  Museum.) 

82  specimens  of  ferns  and  flowering  plants  from  Maine.  (Collected  by 
Mr.  Norman  C.  Fascett.) 

31  specimens  of  fungi  "Fungi  Dakotenses. "  (Distributed  by  Dr.  J.  F. 
Brenckle.) 

300  specimens  of  fungi  "Fungi  Polonici  exsiccati"  fasc.  21-26.  (Distri- 
buted by  Dr.  F.  Petrak.) 

50  specimens  of  fungi  "Fungi  albanici  et  bosniaci  exsiccati"  fasc.  7  &8. 
(Distributed  by  Dr.  F.  Petrak.) 

50  specimens  of  fungi  "Mycothica  carpatica  "  fasc.  7  &  8.  (Distributed 
by  Dr.  F.  Petrak.) 

1  specimen  of  Puccinia  Asteris  from  Presque  Isle,  Maine.  (Collected  by 
Dr.  A.  B.  Stout.) 

7  specimens  of  Cronartium  ribicola  from  New  York  and  New  Hampshire. 
(Given  by  Roy  G.  Pierce.) 

1  specimen  of  Porta  semitincta  from  Pennsylvania.  (By  exchange  with 
Dr.  L.  O.  Overholts.) 

3  specimens  of  fungi  from  Pittsfield,  Mass.  (By  exchange  with  Mr.  A.  A. 
Pearson.) 

1  specimen  of  Lacturia  varia  from  Ardsley,  New  York.  (By  exchange  with 
Mrs.  Bailey  B.  Burritt.) 

I  specimen  of  Amanilopsis  stranguliata  from  Staten  Island,  New  York. 
(By  exchange  with  Mrs.  Bailey  B.  Burritt.) 

1  specimen  of  Gymnopns  from  Massachusetts.  (By  exchange  with  Mr. 
A.  A.  Pearson.) 

1  specimen  of  Cyathia  stercorea  from  Texas.  (By  exchange  with  Dr.  J.  J. 
Tunbenhaus.) 

1  specimen  of  Colostoma  from  Kentucky.  (By  exchange  with  Prof.  Bruce 
Fink.) 
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1  photograph  of  Battarea  laciniata  from  Washington.  (By  exchange  with 
Prof.  Geo.  L.  Zundel.) 

12  photographs  of  fungi.    (By  exchange  with  Mr.  A.  W.  Dreyfoos.) 

35  specimens  of  fungi  with  colored  drawings  from  New  Jersey.  (Given 
by  Mrs.  Alexander  Taylor.) 

164  specimens  of  ferns  from  the  East  Indies.  (By  exch  nge  with  the  U.  S 
National  Museum.) 

2  specimens  of  Ramalina  usneoides  from  Florida.  (Given  by  Mrs.  W.  H. 
Peckham.) 

1  specimen  of  Riccia  fluitans  from  Long  Island,  New  York.  (Given  by 
Mr.  Roy  Latham.) 

53  specimens  of  Hepaticae  from  Canada.  (By  exchange  with  Mr.  A.  H 
Brinkman.) 

1  specimen  of  Vernonia  from  Texas.  (By  exchange  with  Mrs.  R.  S.  Ferris.) 

142  specimens  of  flowering  plants  from  Colombia  and  Costa  Rica  (By 
exchange  with  the  U.  S.  National  Museum.) 

69  specimens  of  orchids  from  Luzon,  Philippine  Islands.  (By  exchange 
with  Professor  Oakes  Ames.) 

1  specimen  of  Spirogyra  from  Long  Island,  New  York.  (Given  by  Mr. 
Roy  Latham.) 

2  specimens  of  Artemisia  biennis  from  Staten  Island,  New  York.  (Given 
by  Dr.  Arthur  Hollick.) 

3  specimens  of  Melinis  minutiflora  from  Santa  Marta,  Colombia  (Given 
by  Hon.  H.  H.  Cousins.) 

1  specimen  of  Anemia  Abbotii  from  Santo  Domingo.  (By  exchange  with 
the  U.  S.  National  Museum.) 

1  specimen  of  Riccardia  pinguis  from  New  Jersey.  (Given  by  Mr  Raymond 
H.  Torrey.) 

3  specimens  of  Hepaticae  from  North  America.  (By  exchange  with  Miss 
Annie  Lorenz  ) 

2  specimens,  Implicaria  reticulata  and  Tydemania  expeditionis  from  Loo- 
choo  Islands.    (By  exchange  with  the  Botanical  Museum  of  Berlin.) 

1  specimen  of  Fossombronia  peruviana  from  Mexico.  (By  exchange  with 
the  U.  S.  National  Museum.) 

223  specimens  of  Marine  Algae  from  the  American  Virgin  Islands.  (By 
exchange  with  Dr.  F.  Borgesen.) 

4  specimens  of  Coralline  algae  from  Washington.  (By  exchange  with  the 
U.  S.  National  Museum.) 

10  specimens  of  miscellaneous  flowering  plants.  (By  exchange  with  Mr. 
Elam  Bartholomew.) 

80  specimens  of  flowering  plants  from  Utah.  (By  exchange  writh  Mr.  A.  O 
Garrett.) 

132  specimens  of  flowering  plants  from  northern  New  York.  (By  exchange 
with  the  State  Museum,  Albany.) 

16  specimens  of  flowering  plants  from  Oregon.  (By  exchange  with  Profess- 
or Morton  E.  Peck.) 
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4  specimns  of  Riccia  from  Californis  and  Haiti.  (By  exchange  with  Yale 
University.) 

75  specimens  of  ferns  from  Santo  Domingo.  (By  exchange  with  the  U.  S 
National  Museum.) 

2  specimens  of  flowering  plants  from  southern  California.  (By  exchange 
with  Mr.  Philip  A.  Munz.) 

23  specimens  of  flowering  plants  from  Montana  and  South  Dakota.  (By 
exchange  with  Mr.  Elam  Bartholome  \) 

6  specimens  of  flowering  plants  from  Colorado.  (By  exchange  with  Mr. 
I.  W.  Clokey.) 

150  specimens  of  flowering  plants  from  Alberta.  (By  exchange  with  Mr.  A. 
*H.  Brinkman.) 

10  specimens  of  fungi  from  Oregon.  (By  exchange  with  Professor  S.  M. 
Zeller. 

27  specimens  of  fungi  from  French  Guiana.  (By  exchange  with  W.  E. 
Broadway.) 

20  specimens  of  fungi  "Fungi  Wisconsinensis  Exsiccati."  (Distributed  by 
Dr.  J.  J.  Davis.) 

1  specimen  of  Mycena  variicolor  from  Pennsylvania.  (By  exchange  with 
Dr.  L.  O.  Overholts.) 

600  specimens  of  Crypotogams  "Reliquiae  Farlowianae."  (Distributed 
by  the  Farlow  Herbarium  of  Harvard  University.) 

1  specimen  of  Parosela  mollis  from  California.  (Given  by  Mr.  Edmund  C. 
Jaeger.) 

222  specimens  of  flowering  plants  from  Juan  Fernandez  and  Easter  Island. 
(Collected  by  Dr.  Carl  Skottsberg.) 

342  specimens  of  flowering  plants  from  the  eastern  United  States.  (By 
exchange  with  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.) 

535  specimens  of  flowering  plants  from  Panama.  (By  exchange  with  the 
U.  S.  National  Museum.) 

2  specimens  of  Oenothera  argillicola  from  Pennsylvania.  (Given  by  Dr. 
J.  K.  Small.) 

3  specimens  of  orchids  from  Maine.  (Given  by  Judge  William  McAdoo.) 
12  specimens  of  cacti   from    Santo  Domingo.    (By  exchange  with  the 

U.  S.  National  Museum.) 

1  photograph  of  a  branched  Cabbage-palm  (Roystonea)  from  British  Guiana. 
(Given  by  Mr.  L.  S.  Hohenkerk.) 

26  specimens  of  mosses  from  Nova  Scotia.  (By  exchange  with  Mis-j 
Margaret  Brown.) 

1  specimen  of  moss  from  Maine.    (By  exchange  with  Miss  Annie  Lorenz.) 
49  specimens  of  mosses  and  hepatics  from  Cuba.    (By  exchange  with 
Bro.  Leon.) 

414  specimens  of  mosses  from  Tasmania.  (Collected  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Wey- 
mouth.) 

22  specimens  of  mosses  from  Texas.  (By  exchange  with  Professor  Fred- 
erick McAllister.) 
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2  specimens  of  mosses  from  Idaho.    (By  exchange  with  Mr.  Edwin  B. 

Pay  son.) 

36  specimens  of  mosses  from  the  British  West  Indies.  (By  exchange  with 
Mr.  P.  O.  Schallert.) 

16  specimens  of  mosses  from  Florida.    (By  exchange  with  Mr.  Severin 

Rapp.) 

131  specimens  of  mosses  from  Canada.  (By  exchange  with  the  Geological 
Survey  of  Canada.) 

1 70  specimens  of  mosses  from  the  Philippines.  (Distributed  by  the  Bureau 
of  Science,  Manila.) 

109  specimens  of  mosses  from  Japan.  (By  exchange  with  Professor  V.. 
F.  Brotherus.) 

1  specimen  of  moss  from  North  Carolina.  (By  exchange  with  Dr.  A.  LeRoy 
Andrews.) 

13  specimens  of  mosses  from  Cuba.     (By  exchange  with  Bro.  Hioram.) 

2  specimens  of  moases  from  Venezuela.  (By  exchange  with  Professor 
L.  H.  Bailey.) 

23  specimens  of  mosses  from  the  Bahamas.  (By  exchange  with  Mr.  L. 
J.  K.  Brace.) 

2300  specimens  of  ferns  and  flowering  plants  from  Florida.  (Collecred 
by  Dr.  J.  K.  Small  and  Mr.  J.  B.  DeWinkeler.) 

603  specimens  of  ferns  and  fern-allies  from  Jamaica.  (By  exchange  with 
the  U.  S.  National  Museum.) 

4  photographs  of  type  specimens  of  species  of  Artemisia  and  Pyrrocorna. 
(By  exchange  with  the  U.  S.  National  Museum.) 

3100  specimens  of  ferns  and  flowering  plants  from  British  Guiana.  (Col- 
lected by  Dr.  H.  A.  Gleason.) 

16  photographs  of  species  of  Mesembryanthemum.  (Purchased  from  Mr. 
N.  E.  Brown.) 

Plants  and  Seeds 

1  plant  for  Iris  Garden.    (Given  by  Miss  Grace  Sherman.) 

50  Paeonias  for  Horticultural  Garden.    (Given  by  Mrs.  Edward  Harding.) 

8  plants  for  Iris  Garden.    (Given  by  The  Rainbow  Gardens.) 

4  plants  for  Iris  Garden.    (Given  by  Henry  Field  Seed  Co.) 

5  bulbs  of  Furcraea  agavophylla  from  Trinidad.  (Collected  by  Dr.  N.  L. 
Britton.) 

9  plants  of  Cacti.    (Collected  by  Mr.  E.  C.  Rost.) 

5  plants  for  Nurseries.    (Collected  by  Mr.  George  Small.) 
19  plants  for  Nurseries.    (Collected  by  Dr.  J.  K.  Small.) 
100  bulbs  of  Lilium  Humboldtii.  (Purchased.) 

200  Chrysanthemums.  (Purchased.) 

2  plants  for  Herbaceous  Grounds.    (By  exchange  with  Dr.  E.  T.  Wherry.) 

6  plants  of  Gledilsia  hybrids.    (By  exchange  with  Mr.  Chas.  C.  Deam.) 

3  plants  of  Crinum  for  Conservatories.  (By  exchange  with  Mr.  S.  Rapp.) 
12  plants  of  Hymenocallis.    (By  exchange  with  Mr.  Chas.  C.  Dean.) 

2  plants  for  Conservatories.    (By  exchange  with  Mr.  S.  S.  Hordes.) 


Members  of  the  Corporation 


Dr.  Robert  Abbe, 
Fritz  Achelis, 
Edward  D.  Adams, 
Charles  B.  Alexander, 
Vincent  Astor, 
John  W.  Auchincloss, 
George  F.  Baker, 
Stephen  Baker, 
Henry  de  Forest  Baldwin, 
Edmund  L.  Baylies, 
Prof.  Charles  P.  Berkey, 
Eugene  P.  Bicknell, 
C.  K.  G.  Billings, 
George  Blumenthal, 
George  S.  Brewster, 
Prof.  N.  L.  Britton, 
Prof.  Edw.  S.  Burgess, 
Dr.  Nicholas  M.  Butler, 
Prof.  W.  H.  Carpenter, 
Prof.  C.  F.  Chandler, 
Hon.  W.  A.  Clark, 
C.  A.  Coffin, 
Marin  Le  Brun  Cooper, 
Paul  D.  Cravath, 
James  W.  Cromwell, 
Charles  Deering, 
Rev.  Dr.  H.  M.  Denslow, 
Cleveland  H.  Dodge, 
Samuel  W.  Fairchild, 
William  B.  O.  Field, 
James  B.  Ford, 
Henry  W.  de  Forest, 
Robert  W.  de  Forest, 
Prof.  W.  J.  Gies, 
Daniel  Guggenheim. 


Murry  Guggenheim, 
J.  Horace  Harding, 
J.  Montgomery  Hare, 
Edward  S.  Harkness, 
Prof.  R.  A.  Harper, 
J.  Amory  Haskell, 
T.  A.  Havemeyer, 
A.  Heckscher, 
Joseph  P.  Hennessey 
Bernhard  Hoffmann, 
Archer  M.  Huntington, 
Adrian  Iselin, 
Dr.  Walter  B.  James, 
Walter  B.  Jennings, 
Otto  H.  Kahn, 
Prof.  James  F.  Kemp, 
Darwin  P.  Kingsley, 
Edw.  V.  Z.  Lane, 
Dr.  Albert  R.  Ledoux, 
Prof.  Frederic  S.  Lee, 
Adolph  Lewisohn, 
Kenneth  K.  Mackenzie, 
V.  Everit  Macy, 
Edgar  L.  Marston, 
W.  J.  Matheson, 
George  McAneny, 
Emerson  McMillin, 
Dr.  Walter  Mendelson, 
John  L.  Merrill, 
Ogden  Mills, 
Hon.  Ogden  L.  Mills, 
Barrington  Moore 
J.  Pierpont  Morgan, 
Dr.  Lewis  R.  Morris, 
Frederic  R.  Newbold, 
C.  D.  Norton, 


Eben  E.  Olcott, 
Prof.      nry  F.  Osborn, 
Chas.  Lathrop  Pack, 
Henry  Phipps, 
F.  R.  Pierson, 
James  R.  Pitcher, 
Ira  A.  Place, 
Hon.  Anning  S.  Prall, 
Charles  F.  Rand, 
Ogden  Mills  Reid, 
Prof.  H.  M.  Richards, 
John  D.  Rockefeller, 
William  Rockefeller, 
W.  Emlen  Roosevelt, 
Prof.  H.  H.  Rusby, 
Dr.  Reginald  H.  Sayre, 
Mortimer  L.  Schiff, 
Albert  R.  Shattuck, 
Henry  A.  Siebrecht, 
William  Sloane, 
Valentine  P  Snyder, 
Louis  C.  Tiffany, 
Felix  M.  Warburg, 
Paul  M.  Warburg, 
Allen  Wardwell, 
H.  H.  Westinghouse, 
Bronson  Winthrop, 
James  Speyer, 
Frederick  Strauss, 
F.  K.  Sturgis, 
B.  B.  Thayer, 
Charles  G.  Thompson, 
W.  Boyce  Thompson, 
Dr.  W.  Gilman  Thompson 
Grenville  L.  Winthrop. 


Members  of  the  Women's  Auxiliary 


Mrs.  George  A.  Armour,  Mrs. 

Mrs.  Robert  Bacon,  Mrs. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Billings,  Mrs. 

Mrs.  N.  L.  Britton,  Mrs. 

Mrs.  Andrew  Carnegie  Mrs. 

Mrs.  Charles  D.  Dickey,  Mrs. 

Mrs.  A.  Barton  Hepburn,  Mrs. 

Mrs.  Robert  C.  Hill,  Mrs. 
Mrs.  Walter  Jennings, 


Delancey  Kane, 
Hamilton  F.  Kean, 
Gustav  E.  Kissel, 
A.  A.  Low, 
V.  Everit  Macy, 
Henry  Marquand, 
George  W.  Perkins, 
George  D.  Pratt, 


Mrs.  Harold  I.  Pratt, 
Mrs.  William  A.  Read 
Mrs.  James  Roosevelt, 
Mrs.  Benson  B.  Sloan, 
Mrs.  Theron  G.  Strong, 
Mrs.  Henry  O.  Taylor, 
Mrs.  W.  G.  Thompson, 
Mrs.  Cabot  Ward. 


Honorary  Members  of  the  Women's  Auxiliary 

Mrs.  E.  Henry  Harriman,  Mrs.  Jas.  A.  Scrymser,      Mrs.  F.  K.  Sturgis, 
Mrs.  John  I.  Kane,  Miss  Olivia  E.  P.  Stokes,     Mrs.  F.  F.  Thompson 


PUBLICATIONS  OF 

The  New  York  Botanical  Garden 


Journal  of  the  New  York  Botanical  Garden,  monthly,  illustrated,  contain 
ing  notes,  news,  and  non-technical  articles  of  general  interest.    Free  to  all 
members  of  the  Garden.    To  others,  10  cents  a  copy;  $1.00  a  year.  [Not 
offered  in  exchange.]    Now  in  its  twenty-third  volume. 

Mycologia,  bimonthly,  illustrated  in  color  and  otherwise;  devoted  to 
fungi,  including  lichens;  containing  technical  articles  and  news  and  notes  of 
general  interest,  and  an  index  to  current  American  mycological  literature. 
$4.00  a  year;  single  copies  not  for  sale.  [Not  offered  in  exchange.]  Now  in 
its  fourteenth  volume. 

Addisonia,  quarterly,  devoted  exclusively  to  colored  plates  accompanied  by 
popular  descriptions  of  flowering  plants;  eight  plates  in  each  number,  thirty- 
two  in  each  volume.  Subscription  price,  $10.00  a  year.  [Not  offered  in 
exchange.]    Now  in  its  seventh  volume. 

Bulletin  of  the  New  York  Botanical  Garden,  containing  the  annual  reports 
•f  the  Director-in-Chief  and  other  official  documents,  and  technical  articles 
embodying  results  of  investigations  carried  out  in  the  Garden.  Free  to  all 
members  of  the  Garden;  to  others,  $3.00  per  volume.  Now  in  its  eleventh 
volume. 

North  American  Flora.  Descriptions  of  the  wild  plants  of  North  America, 
including  Greenland,  the  West  Indies,  and  Central  America.  Planned  to  be 
completed  in  34  volumes.  Roy.  8vo.  Each  volume  to  consist  of  four  or  more 
parts.  Subscription  price,  $1.50  per  part;  a  limited  number  of  separate 
parts  will  be  sold  for  $2.00  each.    [Not  offered  in  exchange.] 

Vol.  3,  part  1,  19 10.  Nectriaceae — Fimetariaceae. 

Vol.  7,  part  I,  1906;  part  2,  1907,  part  3,  1912;  part  4,  1920;  part  5,  1920; 
part  6,  1 92 1.  Ustilaginaceae — Aecidiaceae  (pars).  (Parts  1  and  2  no  longer 
sold  separately.) 

Vol.  9  (now  complete),  parts  1-7,  1907-1916.  Polyporaceae — Agaricaceae 
(pars).    (Parts  1-3  no  longer  sold  separately.) 

Vol.  10,  part  1,  1914;  parts  2  and  3,  1917.    Agaricaceae  (pars). 

Vol.  15,  parts  1  and  2,  1913.  Sphagnaceae — Leucobryaceae. 

Vol.  16,  part  1,  1909.  Ophioglossaceae — Cyatheaceae  (pars). 

Vol.  17,  part  1,  1909;  part  2,  1912;  part  3,  1915.  Typhaceae — Poaceae 
(pars). 

Vol.  21,  part  1,  1916;  part  2,  1917;  part  3,  1918.  Chenopodiaceae — Allio- 
niaceae. 

Vol.  22,  parts  1  and  2,  1905;  parts  3  and  4,  1908;  part  5,  1913;  part  6, 
19 1 8.  Podostemonaceae — Rosaceae. 
Vol.  24,  part  1,  1919;  part  2,  1920.    Fabaceae  (pars.) 
Vol.  25,  part  1, 1907;  part  2, 1920;  part  3,  191 1.  Geraniaceaer-Burseraceae. 
Vol.  29,  part  1,  19 14.  Clethraceae — Ericaceae. 
Vol.  32,  part  1,  1918.    Rubiaceae  (pars). 

Vol.  34,  part  1,  1914;  part  2,  1915;  part  3,  1916.  Carduaceae — Anthem- 
ideae. 

Memoirs  of  the  New  York  Botanical  Garden.  Price  to  members  of  the 
Garden,  $1.50  per  volume.    To  others,  $3.00.    [Not  offered  in  exchange.] 

Vol.  I.  An  Annotated  Catalogue  of  the  Flora  of  Montana  and  the  Yellow- 
stone Park,  by  Per  Axel  Rydberg.    ix  +  492  pp.,  with  detailed  map.  1900. 

Vol.  II.  The  Influence  of  Light  and  Darkness  upon  Growth  and  Develop- 
ment, by  D.  T.  MacDougal.    xvi  -f-  320  pp.,  with  176  figures.  1903. 

Vol.  III.  Studies  of  Cretaceous  Coniferous  Remains  from  Kreischerville, 
New  York,  by  A.  Hollick  and  E.  C.  Jeffrey,  viii-f*  138  pp.,  with  29  plates. 
1909. 

Vol.  IV.  Effects  of  the  Rays  of  Radium  on  Plants,  by  Charles  Stuart 
Gager.    viii  +278  pp.,  with  73  figures  and  14  plates.  1908. 

Vol.  V.  Flora  of  the  Vicinity  of  New  York:  A  Contribution  to  Plant 
Geography,  by  Norman  Taylor,    vi  +  683  pp.,  with  9  plates.  1915. 

Vol.  VI.  Papers  presented  at  the  Celebration  of  theTwentieth  Anniversary 
of  the  New  York  Botanical  Garden,  viii  +592  pp.,  with  43  plates  and  many 
text  figures.    19 16. 

Contributions  from  the  New  York  Botanical  Garden.  A  series  of  technical 
papers  written  by  students  or  members  of  the  staff,  and  reprinted  from 
iuornals  other  than  the  above.  Price,  25  cents  each.  $5.00  per  volume. 
In  the  tenth  volume. 

NEW  YORK  BOTANICAL  GARDEN 

Bronx  Park,  New  York  City 


